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TRANSFIGURATION, 1959 


One of the most radical changes introduced in the Service Book and Hymnal is the 
authorization for the observance of the Feast of the Transfiguration of Our Lord on 
August 6. This summer date for this important holy day had some precedent in only 
one American Lutheran body, the Augustana Church, in which it was always celebrated 
on the Seventh Sunday after Trinity, to which it had been transferred in Sweden, as a 
Sunday often falling near the historic date of the feast. Other American Service Books 
authorized this commemoration for the final Sunday of the Epiphany season, except 
when there is only one Sunday after the Epiphany—and this is still the practice in the 
Churches of the Synodical Conference. Even the new Service Book permits the alter- 
native of celebrating the Transfiguration on the Last Sunday after the Epiphany. 


There are a number of good reasons for what has come to be regarded as the 
traditional Lutheran date for this feast, in connection with the Epiphany season. It 
certainly keeps the Transfiguration in better chronological order in the annual com- 
memoration of our Lord’s life. The revelatory character of the day’s theme fits in well 
with the general emphasis of Epiphanytide. And the observance of the feast on a Sunday 


in January or February guarantees larger attendances, and hence more people acquainted 
with the message of the day. 


But the observance of the Transfiguration in August is not without sound precedent. 
In both modern Roman Catholic and early Lutheran usage, the Transfiguration was 
celebrated on August 6, with its propers used also on a Sunday earlier in the year. It 
was only in the Church Book of 1868, predecessor of the Common Service Book, that 
the August date was dropped, leaving VI Epiphany the only time for use of these 
propers. Further, the late summer and fall are entirely devoid of feasts of our Lord, 
and the period between Visitation and St. Michael's tends to be a rather “dull” time 
in the Church year. Not all feasts associated with Christ are kept in chronological order 
—for example, Annunciation and Visitation. So there is certainly no harm done if, 
in those parishes using the Service Book and Hymnal, and which celebrate all holy days 
whenever they fall (may their tribe increase!) , the Transfiguration of Our Lord is cele- 
brated on a weekday in August and its propers also used at the end of the Epiphany 
season, at least in years when there are six Sundays after the Epiphany. 


Anyhow, whenever you celebrate the Transfiguration—winter, summer, or both— 
we wish you a blessed day! 


THE LIVING PARISH 


Due to space limitations, the popular ‘Living Parish” feature must be omitted from 
this issue. We have appreciated getting your reactions to this series and accounts of 
practical steps toward liturgical revival in your own parishes. One article in this series 
next year will feature a symposium of reader contributions. Keep them coming. 


CORRECTION AND APOLOGY 


Our attention has been directed to an error in the third paragraph of the article, 
“Christmas Echoes,” which appeared in the Holy Week issue of UNA SANCTA. It 
was stated that “not one Church (in the St. Louis area) celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
on Christmas Eve.” We apologize to the pastors of Concordia, Maplewood; Elim, 
Faith, Luther Memorial, St. Paul’s, and Resurrection, St. Louis County, all of which 
celebrated the Christmas Eve Mass. We are particularly happy to note that Faith 
Church did so, since this parish was founded by the writer of the article. 
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The Pastor’s Devotional Life 
Paul H, D. Lang 


Most Lutheran pastors probably had a course in pastoral theology in which Blessed 
Martin Luther’s dictum was emphasized: Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theologum. 
This is a profoundly meaningful statement and one with which we can agree whole- 
heartedly. The first part, the oratio part, is especially important for the making of a 
theologian. But the question is, how should we carry it out? This is the point of our 
discussion. We shall not talk about the “why’’ but the “how” of a pastor's devotional 
life. 


I 


First of all, you should have definite times, places, and forms of prayer and you 
should discipline yourself to keep these so far as possible. By times of prayer I 
mean Sundays, feast days, and certain hours of every day. Places of prayer are the 
church building and a certain location in your home, perhaps your study or a bedroom 
furnished with a crucifix and a prie-dieu. The forms of prayer I shall discuss later. 


These things are important. In the other affairs of life you observe order and disci- 
pline. You go to bed and rise more or less at fixed times, eat your meals at regular 
hours, and follow a planned schedule every day, week, month, and year. Your devo- 
tional life should be ordered and disciplined in the same way. 


Various minister's manuals suggest ways of ordering your prayer life. For example, 
here is an adaptation from G. A.C. Whatton, The Priest's Companion (Anglican), 
(London: W. Knott & Sons, 1946) : 


Each day—devotion at breakfast, Matins in church. “The morning should if prac- 
ticable be devoted, partially at least, to study, which may begin with spiritual reading, 
and should always be preceded by prayer.’ Then you should have devotions at noon 
meal, Vespers in church in the late afternoon, devotions at evening meal, and prayers 
at bedtime. 


Each week—private confession and absolution (or once a month or every three 
months) , fasting in memory of Christ’s Passion on Friday, and you may devote each 
of the week days to one of the mysteries of our holy religion, as for instance: Sunday, 
the resurrection; Monday, the Holy Trinity; Tuesday, creation and providence; Wed- 
nesday, the Holy Ghost and His Work; Thursday, the Holy Communion Service and 
the Means of Grace ; Friday, redemption; and Saturday, death and Judgment. 


Each month—one day for a private retreat, maybe on a saint’s day of the month. 


Each year—an annual retreat of three or four days. And please note that a retreat 
is not a conference. A retreat is a time alone with God, not alone with yourself, nor 
apart from a group of other retreatants, but a time of quiet (silence) prayer and medi- 
tation with God. Our Lutheran churches in America still have a lot to learn about 
retreats and the establishment of retreat houses in our Synodical Districts. Read James 


Wareham, The Conducting of Retreats, A. R: Mowbray & Co. and Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1950. 


The Rev. Paul H. D. Lang is pastor of Trinity Church, Palo Alto, California. 
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II 


Secondly, your devotional life should be liturgical. The Lutheran Church is a liturgi- 
cal church, and therefore, your forms of prayer and devotion should not be un-Lutheran, 
individualistic, and sectarian (Protestant or Roman Catholic), but truly Lutheran or 
Catholic in doctrine, rite, and ceremony. 


The center of the liturgy is the Holy Communion Service (The Lutheran Hymnal, 
pages 15-31 and the rubrics and prayers on pages 3, 4, 53-59, 102-119, 159-161, 
168-851. The Service Book and Hymnal, pp. 1-14 and the other rubrics and propers 
on pp. 15-128, 156-241, 274-279, and the Hymnal.) On the basis of Our Lord’s 
command, ‘This do in remembrance of me,’’ and the example of the Early Church re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, ““They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship and in the breaking dues {the Holy Communion Service}, and in 
prayers,” the Lutheran Church regards the Holy Communion Service or the Mass as the 
chief service. In our confessional writings we say, “We hold one Communion every 
holy day and, if any desire the Sacrament, also on other days’ (Augsburg Confession) , 
“With us many receive the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s Day” (Apology), “Among 
us Masses are celebrated every Lord’s Day and on other festivals” (Apology). 


Your devotional life should, therefore, be built on the Holy Communion Service. 
Unless it is built on this, it is built on sand. Other devotional efforts will inspire a 


devotional life of a kind, but not a sacramental and genuinely Lutheran devotional 
life. 


This brings us now to your daily prayers and devotions. These should be liturgical 
and should center in the Holy Communion Service. How? According to the author- 
ized Lutheran service books, our official daily — are Matins and Vespers. (The 
Lutheran Hymnal, pp. 32-45 and the other rubrics and propers on pp. 3, 4, 53, 95- 
851. The Service Book and Hymnal, pp. 129-148 and the rubrics and propers, pe. 
149-237, 274-285, and the Hymnal). These and the Holy Communion Service be- 
long together. One can compare them to the sun and the planets. The Holy Com- 
munion Service is the sun around which the Church’s daily prayers revolve. Matins 
and Vespers prepare for the Holy Communion Service and they also carry the mean- 
ing of the particular Sunday or feast day Holy Communion Service over into the fol- 
lowing week days or ferial days attached to it. For example, the Collect for a Sunday 
is prayed in the First Vespers of the evening before, and this Collect is repeated in 
Matins and Vespers on the following week days attached to this Sunday. Also parts 
of the Sunday Gospel are used as the antiphons to the Canticles of these Matins and 
Vespers. Thus the Holy Communion Service does not begin with the Introit nor does 
it end with the Benediction. It begins with the First Vespers of the evening before 
— in Matins and Vespers to sanctify the ferial days following the Sunday 
or feast. 


Matins and Vespers have two purposes: 1) to be the daily, objective f gocges of 
the Church, and 2) to incorporate the more or less subjective prayers of the indi- 
vidual member and to help him grow up in Christ. 


Matins and Vespers are the Church’s daily prayers. This is why they are liturgical. 
The individual Christian who prays Matins and Vespers feels himself united with the 
whole Church. He is not just an individual carrying on a dialogue with God. This is 
not private, individualistic, or sectarian prayer. In private prayer the individual 
is the only one praying. He thinks only of himself wa the people and things which 
concern him personally. It is more or less egocentric prayer. But in liturgical 
prayer the individual is not the only one who prays. The Church prays. And the 
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individual is a part of the Church or the Communion of Saints, a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, a leaf on the tree. He participates in the life and activity 
of the Church. All the feelings, thoughts, and experiences of the Church are echoed and 
re-echoed in his prayers, as for example, in the Psalms. The grace of Christ flows 
through him. He is raised up above his little self. The Church is praying and he 
is praying in and with the Church. 


But in praying Matins and Vespers the individual Christian with his personal 
petitions, emotions, and experiences does not lose his identity. In a forest or fruit 
orchard, the individual tree does not lose its identity as the seasons pass by with 
their sunshine and rain to give it growth, flowers, and fruit. Neither does this happen 
to the individual in liturgical prayer. As the Church Year passes with its celebrations 
of the Word in seasons and days, it gives him life and growth in Christ and helps 
him to bring forth the fruits of faith. At the same time, it brings peace, comfort, 
and protection to him in the conflicts and duties of his daily life. 


These purposes of Matins and Vespers are fulfilled whenever any sincere and 
informed Christian prays them, no matter if he is a clergyman or a layman. But 
. have a special obligation towards these daily prayers of the Church, Besides 

eing worshippers they are also officiants. They have the official duty to carry on 
the Church’s prayers and services, not only for themselves, but for the people, and 
as representatives of the Church. 


Luther mentions this obligation in his Introduction to the Large Catechism (Con- 
cordia Triglotta, St. Louis; Concordia Publishing House, p. 567) when he speaks 
about pastors praying ‘‘for themselves and their parishioners.” He says, “And now 
that they (pastors and preachers) are delivered from the unprofitable and burden- 
some babbling of the Seven Canonical Hours, oh! that instead thereof they would 
only, morning and noon and evening, read a page or two in the Catechism, the Prayer 
Book, the New Testament or elsewhere in the Bible, and pray the Lord’s Prayer 
for themselves and their parishioners, so that they might render in return honor and 
thanks to the Gospel, by which they have been delivered from burdens and troubles 
so manifold, and might feel a little shame because like pigs and dogs they retain 
no more of the Gospel than such a lazy, pernicious, shameful, carnal liberty.” 


Likewise, Luther considered it the duty of a pastor to conduct Matins and 
Vespers in church every day even if the congregation could not attend. In his Vom 
ps Gottis Diensts ynn der Gemeyne, 1523 (a translation in Works of Martin 
Luther, A. J. Holman Co., Philadelphia, Vol. 6, pp. 60-64), he says, “As was the 
custom among Christians at the time of the Apostles, it should still be now, namely, 
that the ae 9 come together every day in the morning . . . again in the evening 
. . . Even if the entire congregation cannot attend such daily services, the priests 

. should hold them . . . It shall be the duty of the pastors and ministers to 
appoint songs and Psalms for daily morning and evening prayer.” 


In this connection it should also be mentioned that Luther was not opposed to 
praying the Roman Catholic Breviary when the objectionable features are eliminated. 
He condemned “the unprofitable and burdensome babbling of the Seven Canonical 
Hours,” and opposed the Roman canonical law which obligated all clergymen and 
“religious” to say the Breviary on pain of mortal sin; but when purged of those 
items which were contrary to the Holy Scriptures, he approved of the Breviary and 
praised it very highly. For practical use in the congregation he reduced it to two 
offices by combining Matins and Lauds for a daily morning service and Vespers and 
Compline for a daily evening service. But for his own private use he puihdily con- 
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tinued to pray all eight offices throughout his lifetime. Viet Dietrich informs us that 
Luther spent at least three hours in prayer every day. That is a long time. Think 
of spending the hours of 8 to 11 every morning in prayer. What would you pray? 
It is reasonable to assume that Luther continued his custom of praying the Breviary, 
all eight offices at one time, and to add to it personal and extemporaneous prayers. 
This would be in line with the advice about praying which he gave to his barber 
friend, Master Peter. He told him that he should start with the Prayer Book and 
after that he could speak to God in his own way without a book (Martin Luther, 
Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, Vol. 38, pp. 358-375: “Eine einfaltige Weise zu 
beten fiir einen guten Freund,” 1535). 


Let us now discuss a few things that may be helpful to you in praying Matins 
and Vespers daily. 


1) In private recitation these offices are prayed straight through, although with 
greater freedom than in public recitation. But you will do well to observe all the 
rubrics and ceremonies according to your circumstances. 


2) You say the Responses as well as the Versicles when you say the office alone, 
except that the Salutation is omitted. 


3) In silent recitation it is good to move the lips to express the fact that you are 
saying these offices in union and communion with the Church. 


4) Before you begin, you may bless yourself with the sign of the Cross and say: 
“In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. O Lord, open 
Thou my lips that I may praise Thy holy Name; cleanse my heart from all vain, 
perverse, and wandering thoughts; enlighten my mind and inflame my heart, so 
that I may pray this office reverently, devoutly, and attentively, and that I may be 
heard in the presence of Thy divine Majesty; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 
without end, Amen.” 


5) At “O Lord, open Thou my lips,” you may trace a small sign of the Cross 
on your lips and at the next versicle, ““Make haste,” you may make the full sign. 
Then bow profoundly while saying, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost,” and stand erect for ‘‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen.” 


6) From Septuagesima to Holy Saturday, instead of the Alleluia, say, “Praise 
be to Thee, O Lord, King of eternal Glory.” 


7) Use the Propers for the Season (The Lutheran Hymnal, p. 95ff., The Service 
Book and Hymnal, p. 149ff.). For example, in Advent say the Invitatory for the 
Advent Season. 


8) In the Venite, you may bow deeply or kneel when you say, ““O come, let us 
worship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker.” 


9) Repeat the Invitatory after the Venite like an antiphon. 


10) The Lutheran Calendar (Lutheran Liturgy Edition), published by Ashby 
Co., Erie, Pa., gives suggestions for proper office hymns. 

11) A proper antiphon is said before each Psalm and is repeated after the Gloria 
Patri. Psalms appointed for Sundays and feast days are given in The Lutheran 
Hymnal on pages 159-160 and 164-166, and The Service Book and Hymnal on pages 
282-283. On other days, Psalms 1-109 are prayed in Matins and Psalms 110-150 in 
Vespers. You may pray one or more of these in each office, beginning with the 
First Vespers of Advent, and when you come to the end, start with Psalm 1 again in 
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Matins and 110 in Vespers. I have worked out a schedule for my parish giving 
the Psalms and antiphons for every day in the year. The longer Psalms may be 
divided: Psalm 18:1-24 and 25-50; Ps. 57:1-22 and 23-40; Ps. 78:1-16 and 17-39 
and 40-72; Ps. 89:1-18 and 19-37 and 38-52; Ps. 104:1-12 and 13-23 and 24-35; 
Ps. 105: 1-15 and 16-27 and 28-45; Ps. 106:1-31 and 32-48; Ps. 107:1-22 and 
23-43; Ps, 109:1-20 and 21-31; Ps. 118:1-13 and 14-28; Ps. 119: part 1-2 and 
3-4, etc.; Ps. 136:1-9 and 10-26; Ps. 139:1-12 and 13-24; Ps. 147:1-11 and 
12-20. Psalm 95, the Venite, is omitted. It will help you to pray the Psalms more 
meaningfully if you remember who speaks in them. Usually it is Christ or Christ 
and His Church, or Christ and His Church and the individual member in the Church. 
Sometimes God the Father speaks to Christ or the individual member in the Body of 
Christ. George Carleton, The English Psalter, N. Y.: A. R. Mowbray & Co., is helpful. 


Like the Lord’s Prayer, the Psalms are the prayers given to the Church by God 
Himself. Therefore they are incomparably better than any prayer made by man, and 
we have every reason to prefer them to all human prayers. It is the purpose of the 
Church to pray them daily, and if we want to live in and with the Church, we must 
learn to pray the Psalms. Luther loved the Psalms, he prayed the Psalms, he lived 
the Psalms. When things were rough, he used to say to Melanchthon, “Come, 
Philip, let us sing Psalm 46.” His dying words were the Responsory of Compline 
which is verse 5 of Psalm 31. In a short paragraph Christopher Wilmot (The Priest’s 
Prayer Book, London, 1942) summarizes the value of praying the Psalms by saying, 


“The Psalms are an inexhaustible source of devotion and meditation for the 
individual and the Church. Their range of thought is vast and comprehensive, 
embracing God and His attributes, man with his duties of love and worship, 
creation and its marvels, the beasts of the field and the birds of the air, the 
fishes and monsters that roam the ways of the sea, all nature animate and in- 
animate, time and eternity. And this sweep of thought which these inspired 
poems embody and unfold is equalled by the range of emotions which prompted 
them in the beginning, and which even today they awaken in the heart of the 
reflecting reader. There is, in fact, no condition in life or state of soul—whether 
of joy or sorrow, of humiliation or exaltation, of petition or thanksgiving, 
of repentance or adoration, of profound meditation or exalted aspiration and 
jubilation—to which these full-toned melodies of the Spirit of God do not ade- 
quately respond; there is no pure and noble spiritual emotion known to man 
which they do not express. Well, therefore, did St. Basil say that the Psalms 
constitute a complete theology, and that he who meditates on their meaning is 
sure to make progress in contemplation and the spiritual life.” 


12) The Lessons for Sundays and feasts are given in The Lutheran Hymnal on 
pages 159-160 (second series) and page 161; The Service Book and Hymnal, pages 
215-218. On other days follow the schedule in The Lutheran Hymnal on pages 
161-164; The Service Book and Hymnal does not provide daily lessons. By using 
these lessons in addition to those given for the chief service, you will practically read 
the whole Bible every year. And this is the objective of liturgical prayer. It wants 
to lead all members of the Church through the entire Scriptures devotionally at 
least once a year. This is something quite different from Bible study. The Advent, 
1958 issue of UNA SANCTA, Vol. XVI, No. 1 has an article on “Scripture 
Readings for the Church Year,” by the Rev. Robert C. Sauer, which gives a very 
fine schedule for daily lessons. If you want to follow an unauthorized plan, this 
is the one I would recommend. After reading the lesson, pray the proper Responsory 


as given in your service book and, in case of Vespers, the Office Hymn and the 
Versicle. 
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13) The Matins Canticle for Sundays and feasts is the Te Deum Laudamus and 
for other days the Benedictus. The Canticle for early Vespers is the Magnificat and 
for late Vespers or Compline the Nunc Dimittis. The Canticle is the high point of 
the Office because it praises God for Christ and His redemptive work. That is also 
why the sign of the Cross is proper at the beginning of its recitation. Part of the 
Sunday or feast day Gospel is said as an antiphon before and after the Canticle, except 
the Te Deum. For a change, the other Canticles on pages 120-122 may be used in 
the following way: in Matins on feasts and during Eastertide, the Benedicite; in 
Eastertide and Ascensiontide, the Dignus Est Agnus; on any Monday, the Confitebor 
Tibi; Tuesday, the Ego Dixi; Wednesday, the Exultavit Cor Meum; Thursday, the 
Cantemus Domino; Friday, the Domine Audivi; and Saturday, the Audite Coeli. In 


Vespers, the Dignus Est Agnus is proper during Eastertide, Ascensiontide, and the 
Trinity Season. 


14) In the concluding prayer section, the middle collect or one of the middle 
collects should be a collect of intercession. The plan I follow is this: on Mondays, 
I pray for workers or special undertakings or my family or friends; on Tuesdays 
(the day Christ pret the last time with His enemies), for our enemies, schis- 
matics, and the heathen; on Wednesdays (the day Judas bargained to betray Our 
Lord), for sinners and all who neglect to worship and serve Christ; on Thursdays 
(institution of the Holy Communion Service), for the Church, missions, officers, 
pastors and teachers of the Church, seminaries and schools; on Fridays (Christ's 
crucifixion), for sufferers, the sick, the persecuted, and the dying; on Saturdays, for 
our country, nations, rulers, and world peace. You will find such intercessary collects 
in Lutheran service books and prayer books. A handy Anglican book is W. Frere and 
A. Illingworth, Sursum Corda, A Handbook of Intercessions and Thanksgivings, Lon- 
don and New York: A. R. Mowbray & Co. 


Except on Sundays, feast days, and in the Easter Season, this prayer section is prop- 
erly said kneeling. Also note the rubrics about the Versicles which may precede the 
Collects and the optional use of the Suffrages, the Litany, and other prayers as the 
concluding prayer section following the Canticle. By “other Prayers” is meant such 
forms as the Bidding Prayer, the Gradual Psalms (Ps. 120-134 said together espe- 
cially on Wednesdays in Lent) and the Penitential Psalms (Ps. 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 
130, 143 said together especially on Fridays in Lent and each prayed respectively 
against anger, pride, gluttony, lust, avarice, envy, and sloth). 


Instead of praying only Matins and Vespers, you may want to use more or all 
of the offices of the Breviary. Unfortunately, we do not yet have a Lutheran 
Breviary in the English language. Several are available in German and one in 
Swedish. These are the only Lutheran ones of which I know. But it is not difficult 
to adapt the Roman or the Anglican Breviaries to our use. I would not recommend 
this to laymen, but I believe a Lutheran pastor would know what has to be omitted 
and changed. I have found the following two shortened breviaries especially helpful: 
A Short Breviary, Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, (Roman) and The 
Hours of Prayer, compiled from the Sarum Breviary, London and New York: A. R. 
Mowbray & Co. (Anglican). 


III 


In addition to your devotional life being ordered and liturgical, it should also 
include so-called private prayers and devotions. By this I mean all forms of prayer 
said alone or with others which are not official prayers of the Church and in which 
the Church as a whole is not involved. Here the field is wide open, ranging all 
the way from materials of a liturgical character and in harmony with the liturgy to 
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forms of prayer which are unrelated to the liturgy and even anti-liturgical. Since the 
market is flooded with this type of devotional material, is is impossible to give any 
specific directions. Once you live a liturgical life, however, you will soon learn to 

istinguish between the good and the bad. It is not merely a matter of personal 
likes and dislikes. Much more is involved, even more than in the appreciation of 
good music, literature, and the other arts, because this includes the Christian virtues 
of reverence and love. ““Whatsoever is true, whatsoever is honorable, whatsoever is 
just, whatsoever is pure, whatsoever is gracious, if there is any excellence, if there 
is anything worthy of praise, think about these things” (Phil. 4:8, R.S.V.). 


For your specific needs as a minister, I would suggest the prayers for pastors in 
the Lutheran Agenda (St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House), H. E. Jacobs, 
Oremus, (Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publishing House), A. R. Kretzmann, 
The Pastor at Prayer (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House), which is based 
on Christhard Mahrenholz, Pfarrgebete zum Gottesdienst (Gottingen: Vanderhoech 
and Ruprecht), and other Lutheran manuals of this character. Among non-Lutheran 
publications from which much good material can be gathered, I would suggest 
Littledale and Vaux, The Priest’s Prayer Book (Anglican) (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.), F. B. Macnutt, The Prayer Manual (Anglican) (London 
and New York: A. R. Mowbray & Co.), and E. Milner-White, After the Third 
Collect (Anglican) (London and New York: A. R. Mowbray & Co.). But many 
others are available that are just as good as these. 


IV 


When I was a young pastor, which is some thirty years ago now, I was fully 
aware of the importance of prayer in the life of—as Luther says—a theologian. 
Having, however, been brought up in the pietistic, individualistic, and Protestant 


type of Lutheranism, my devotional life was sadly deficient in order, direction, and 
discipline. 


But what was much worse, I had no conscious idea of what it mant to live in and 
with the ecclesia orans. The Sunday service meant little more than just a sermon. The 
Holy Communion was a sacrament to be administered and received now and then. 
As far as a minister is concerned, he received it only about twice a year: at the 
spring and fall pastoral conferences. The Hymnal contained a couple of other 
services, called Matins and Vespers, but they did not concern me, since I had only 
one service a week, the Sunday preaching service. 


By the grace of God, however, I came in contact with the liturgical movement, 
and through it to a better understanding of the theology of the Church as the Body 
of Christ and the theology of worship as the prayer life of the Church. This has 
had a tremendous influence for good on my devotional life and I am happy to share 
these benefits with you. 


Let me, in conclusion, state some of these benefits. 


1) Fixed times, places, and forms of prayer help you to overcome the temptation 
to omit or postpone your devotions because you are too busy or you are not in the 
mood for praying. And you will find more satisfaction and happiness under a system 
of discipline which removes the tension of having to decide over and over again 
when and where and what to pray. 


2) The use of the authorized services in The Lutheran Hymnal or The Service 
Book and Hymnal in preference to books of private devotions helps you to lead a 
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fuller liturgical life. It establishes a union with Christ our High Priest and His 
whole Church and a conscious living in and with Christ through the whole cycle 
of the Church Year. 


3) Liturgical prayer is profitable for the whole Church since it prays for the 
total needs of the Church. When you pray these prayers, you will not overlook and 
forget the Church’s ecumenical life and problems. You will pray for its cause, its 
leaders, its pastors and people everywhere. 


4) You will discover that the Holy Scriptures and the liturgical books contain 
the forms of prayer which express your own sentiments and intentions, They reflect 


the operation of the Holy Spirit in the prayer life of the Church in all its members, 
including your own. 


5) Liturgical prayer will not hinder your private devotions, but will rather aid 
and inspire you to speak to God in —_— prayer. The debate over _ ptayer 
vs. liturgical prayer involves the problem of the relation of the individual Christian 
to the Universal Church. It is true that every Christian has his own life, his own 
faith, and his own fruits of faith, including prayer. But at the same time, his 
spiritual life is so tied up with the life of the Church that he cannot for one moment 
escape the fact that he is a member of the Body of Christ. 


In regard to prayer, then, the important thing is that this relationship is recognized 
and that every tendency to a sectarian individualism is avoided. It is not very im- 

rtant to establish the exact line where liturgical prayer ends and private prayer 

gins. But it is vitally important that the living unity in the Body of Christ, the 
flowing stream of life, is maintained. 


Therefore, through liturgical prayer your own prayer life will become more 
closely identified with the prayers of the Church. And then the abundant riches of 
the Church’s prayers will overflow into your own personal devotions and piety. 
This, after all, is one of the purposes of the Liturgy. It wants to lead you to an 


intimate and personal intercourse with God within the living organism of the Body 
of Christ. 


Orate fratres! 


FSS 


The atoning death of Christ, an event which occurred “once” in our 
earthly time, belongs also to the sphere of timeless eternity, because it is 
the death of the Son of God Incarnate, Just as all human history from 
the beginning of the world was already under the shadow of the cross 
of Him in whom the fathers believed as the future Messiah, so the 
sacrifice of Calvary remains an ever present reality until the end of the 
world, and in a particular way for those who partake of the true body and 
blood of Christ in remembrance of Him. 


—Hermann Sasse in This Is My Body (Augsburg) 
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Sacred Art—A Critique on the 
Contemporary Situation 


Richard C. Muehlberger 


I 


In 1928 Myles Connolly spoke to artists through the words of his magnificent char- 
acter Mr. Blue. ‘Tell your artists,” he pleaded, “to immerse themselves in the fresh 
waters of the Faith and come up, vibrant, clean, alert to the world around them. 
Then they are ready to design or paint, to carve or write or compose, ready to inter- 
pret eternal truth in living terms, eternal beauty in vivid images of the present.’ 
Artists heard. Artists responded. And today from studios and workshops throughout 
this nation and Europe proceed some of the finest sacred art that Christianity has 
ever known—mosaics to rival any of the glowing Byzantine gems of Ravenna, 
paintings as alive to the faith as the iconography of Fra Angelico or of the holy 
monks of the East, statues that are creeds, vestments and vesture, chalices and candle- 
sticks that speak of Christianity today—art that lives to tell the faith of the living. 


One of the greatest tragedies of today is that this art is available, but has not 
found its way into churches, into homes. Pastors continue to build and to furnish 
and to decorate from publishing house catalogues. Publishing houses continue to 
play the part of Pandarus and to peddle bad art to anyone who will buy it. And the 
people are satisfied. (Perhaps this is the greatest tragedy.) The situation confronts 
the Church as a real problem, a problem concerned with more than, as some would 
excuse it, simply the bad taste of the clergy, the lack of vision of supply houses 
and the sterility of their artists, or the complacency of the people. It is a problem that 
finds its roots in the theology of the Church wo: fi the faith of her people. 


A brief and broad view of the history of Christian art? from the earliest primitive 
scribblings on catacomb walls through its ages of great splendor and even in its 
decay shows it in the service of the Church, identifying objects, places and persons 
as Christian; teaching the great mysteries of the faith; edifying the people and 
beautifying the House of God. In its finest day (the Byzantine through the Gothic 
ages) when it was happily wed to the Church, art was the foremost teacher of the 
Faith. The decline of sacred art is the history of the Enlightenment climaxed in all 
that was worst in the Victorian era. Its rebirth is a contemporary phenomenon stil) 
in process. 


The customary church art of today finds its inspiration in the Victorian concern 
for surface elegance, and in a turn-of-the-century preoccupation with realism and 
historical accuracy. It has little to do with the essentials, the depth and the heart of 
Christianity. By artistic standards it is generally poor art, rising, at best, to the level 
of Saturday Evening Post illustrations. On theological grounds it is bad art, and at its 
common worst, heretical. 


Jaroslav Pelikan identifies the alienation of “the most creative forces in the world 
of art” from the Church as “‘an ecumenical phenomenon.” For little needed evidence 
he cites the “‘synagogue-like barrenness’” of Protestant churches, and the “‘plaster- 
saint ornateness” of Roman Catholic Churches. The Roman Catholic art of Saint 


Richard C. Muehlberger is a California artist and a former resident of St. Augustine’s House, 
Oxford, Michigan. 
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Sulpice and Barclay Street has made the Blessed Virgin Mary into the Whore of 
Babylon, the saints into sugar-coated morons, and the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a 
biological Valentine. But Lutherans have done worse. From Philadelphia, Saint 
Louis and Minneapolis comes art that has divested the Lord Christ of all divinity 
and has made Him into a bearded woman with as much dignity as a movie house 
billboard. The Sons of the Reformation have allowed Hofmann, Sallman and ilk 
to preach the gospel of the Unitarians. 


The Roman Catholic Church is meeting the problem with documents, directives 
and pronouncements from the clergy, the hierarchy and their Supreme Pontiff him- 
self ; with various excellent religious art quarterlies and journals; with organizations 
both on national and diocesan scale where artists, clergy and laity can meet to ex- 
change their views and share their problems; and most recently, by introducing 
courses in sacred art into the curricula of some of its universities and seminaries. 
An awakening is also taking place among Lutherans. The keen appreciation for their 
rich musical heritage and the ready acceptance of contemporary work by such 
brilliant composers as Weinhorst and Lenel are ample evidence that an artistic sense 
has not been lost to the Church of the Augsburg Confession. A virile, honest and 
reverent approach to church architecture, which is the highest artistic expression of 
the faith of the people—indeed “The Church Incarnate’, as Rudolph Schwartz has it 
—is an encouraging sign of an increasingly intelligent attitude towards sacred art. 
Exhibits of contemporary Christian art on Lutheran campuses, such as the exhibit 
several years ago at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, and the regular ex- 
hibits at California Concordia College, Oakland, have allowed the future leadership 
in Lutheranism to come to know the best in sacred art. The recent formation of the 
intersynodical “Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts,” although its 
effect on the arts cannot yet be fairly evaluated, lends hope to the picture. 


II 


The Byzantine Church used murals of mosaic and fresco to communicate the truths 
of Christianity to the illiterate laity. During the Gothic Age stained glass windows 
became the teachers. Even in late medieval days, long after Gutenberg had died, the 
cartoons of Diirer and others were of great pedagogical value. In the Church of the 
Twentieth Century the Christology of the Eastern Orthodox is still closely related 
to the icon, and those visible images of the Invisible are the center of sonal piety. 
In the West the use of illustrations in Bibles, Bible story books, Sunday School 
leaflets, catechisms, bulletins, etc., is considered an excellent teaching method. A 
Sunday School room is hardly complete without the usual large poster pictures of 
incidents from the Lord’s life. From these illustrations, from religious pictures in 
the home and in the church, from stained glass windows, statues and other art used 
in the church, the laity—and the clergy—draw many of their conceptions of the 
Deity and the meaning of Christianity in the lives of men. Sacred art preaches silent 
but powerful sermons. 


True Christian art must be art of the Incarnation. It must speak not only of the 
humanly touching simplicity and beauty of the Nativity, but also of the depths of the 
Passion, and the joy of the Resurrection, and the glory of the Parousia. It must com- 
bine all of the tenderness of Luther's “herzliebes Jesulein’’ with the power of “‘the 
Image Immutable of the Father, the Image of His Eternity’’* of the Greek Orthodox 
Christmas Liturgy. It must proclaim that Christ was man without forgetting that He 
is God. It must tell, as Saint Leo the Great told it, that, ‘.. . He united Himself to us 
by His humanity, yet all the while excelling us by His divinity.”® In short, it must 
preach Wisdom in the Word and the Word made flesh. 
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Christian art cannot divide Christ’s divinity from His humanity. Art that dwells 
upon the manhood of Jesus and absents any visage of the Divine, even to the tri- 
nimbus halo, simple symbol of the Godhead, denies the Incarnation. Art that says that 
Christ was just a man negates the preaching of the Word of God. It may say that He 
was a good man, a gentle man, a loving man, that in some vague way He represented 
the divine virtues. But that is not saying enough. That is not Christ Who is Good- 
ness, Who is Love, Who is Divine Virtue. It may say that He is a ‘Beautiful Saviour,” 
but the real Beauty of the Saviour is in His Kingship of creation, in His Sonship of 
God and of man, and in the Love that became the very act of Salvation, not in wavy, 
flowing hair and in a lovely face. Art of the Christian Church must rise above sheer 
mortality. “Sacred art,” in the words of Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of Wor- 
ship, “. . . however essential to its role that it become ‘incarnate’ and speak meaning- 
fully to the worshipping community for whom it is created, may not exhaust itself in 
purely human dimensions. The descendit de caelis must precede its incarnatus est— 
in order that others may be led to the ascensio ad dexteram Patris. It must speak the 
language of faith, in which all words, however true, are only hints that attract men 
to the ineffable Truth ... Merely human standards of beauty are inadequate to the 
point of irrelevancy.’® 


Art that strives for a representation of the historical facts of the first century anno 
Domini also misses the point of Christianity. Luther warned against this when he said 
in Operationes in Psalmos, “It is not a Christian way of preaching, if you preach 
Christ only in an historical manner; that is not to preach the glory of God.’’7 It is in- 
teresting to note that the crucifix during the first ten centuries of the Christian epoch 
was always a highly symbolic form. The corpus was often represented by a fish— 
ICHTHUS. When a figure of Christ was used it was carved or painted with the ut- 
most restraint and economy. Wounds in the hands and feet represented His death; 
a crown on the head marked His Kingship; ecclesiastical vestments identified Him as 
the High Priest. It always told more than an historical fact, but showed much less. 
Six centuries of morbid and unbalanced narrative emphasis on the Passion and Death 
finally produced the highly realistic crucifix which is so common today, and which 
reduces the Mystery of Divine Death to the mere smart of bodily pain. Kilian Mc- 
Donnell speaks well on the subject of history and religious art: “However much the 
sacred artist is concerned with the history of salvation his vocation is not to record 
with photographic accuracy the events of that history. Sacramental realism is his 
province, rather than historical naturalism ...Sacred art is rooted in an historical 


reality, but rises above the particularity of history and repeats what was universal in 
the time-bound event.’’® 


Sacred art true to the teaching and preaching of a living faith must also be true 
to the age in which it finds itself. Every epoch in Christian history, whether great or 
not, produced an art expressive of itself. The Church of the twelfth century, for ex- 
ample, was not content to force its theology and piety into the earthy, stolid grandeur 
of Romanesque molds, but vaulted itself into Gothic spires—and a new art was born. 
And so today new forms are rising out of the living creed of today. Louisa Jenkins, 
one of America’s foremost sacred artists, expresses this same thought: “Each age must 
speak in its own idiom.” And on the falsehood of eclecticism she says, “. . . the imi- 
tation Gothic churches still constructed today, with their imitation Byzantine mosaics, 
are sepulchres full of artistic corpses. They are sterile because they do not express the 
vital idiom of our times. This failure is curious. When modern art and architecture 
are incorporated so beautifully in public buildings, skyscrapers, factories and bridges, 
why must today’s churches mumble only of the past?’’® 
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‘Modern art” and “contemporary idiom” are not to imply the esoteric and experi- 
mental art of radical or over-enthusiastic moderns searching for means of expression. 
Contemporary sacred art must be a sincere—not searching—expression of the deep- 
est faith of the people, and by its very truth will be understood by the people. 


A recent study by a Lutheran clergyman on the present state of the Church sug- 
gests that perhaps it is because the pastors are taught to preach in the language of the 
last century that Lutheranism in his country is so sleepy. Twentieth century America 
is not Baroquc, nor Gothic, nor Romanesque, nor Byzantine any more than that 
clergyman’s people are mid-Victorian. Yet the Church of this century uses the art of 
four and eight and twelve centuries ago to speak to its people. These dead forms 
have not been resurrected, for resurrection implies new life; they have only been dug 
up. Their historical value is still relevant, and their beauty will always inspire, but 
their imitation as expression of the religion of a people still breathing is folly. 
“They spoke the language of their day, now forever echoed away in the ruins of his- 
tory,”” says H. A. Reinhold. “What we can and must preserve and reawaken is the 
faith and dedication that created these marvels without imitating their forms.”’?° 


Sacred art by its very nature as a Servant of the Word is a liturgical art. When it 
is used within the cultus of worship it must, just as liturgical preaching must, point 
to the Holy Eucharist, the raison d’ étre of the liturgy. It is not complete in itself. 
Theodore O. Wedel asks, “When does art become worthy of being admitted into 
the house of God and its liturgical worship life?” He answers, ‘Certainly, art does 
not become ‘Christian’ by its choice of subject matter. The How is more important 
than the What. The test for liturgical art may be the test of humility. Is the work 
servant of the Word, or is it self-contained?’’11 H. A. Reinhold concludes that, ‘The 
artistic work of architects, sculptors, painters, glaziers and mosaicists must, therefore, 
serve the sacred mysteries, not dominate them. Their work has the purpose either of 
serving the sacramental actions or of calling forth devotion.” 


Ill 


This article has presented sacred art as confronting the Church with a serious 
problem: that the faith manifested in the common church art of the day is not the 
Christian faith, and that the contemporary work of artists who have touched the 
heart of Christianity has not yet fully found its way into the service of the Church. 
As a problem of the Church it must be answered by the artists, the clergy and teach- 
ets, and the people of the Church. 


Artists have already made great strides toward a living sacred art. Although some 
still limit their work to little more than compromises with Mammon, religious artists 
in general must be commended. Their art, unfortunately, is not advertised. But a 
keen desire fgr good sacred art will compel prospective buyers to search. The better 
ecclesiastical goods shops feature work by some of the best sacred artists. Illustrated 
periodicals, such as Liturgical Arts, are concerned entirely with religious art. The 
Botolph Group, 134 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., will act as an agent between buyer 
and sacred artist in nearly every field of ecclesiastical art work. And groups such as 
the Liturgical Arts Association—a national group—and the National Sculpture So- 
ciety’s Advisory Committee on Sculpture Commissions, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, N. Y. will direct pastors and their people to art that will enrich their church 
and their faith. 


Many of the great minds of Christianity are confronting the problems of sacred 
att. Jacques Maritain and Henri Gilson have made notable contributions on the re- 
lation of theology and philosophy to art. Ernest B. Koenker, Adolf Koeberle, Paul 
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Tillich and Jaroslav Pelikan have shown an alert and intelligent awareness of the 

roblem. Pelikan suggests that a solution resides in theology, but mainly in the 
Saaage: “While I am hopeful that Christian theology will recover its contact with 
the arts and will reestablish the doctrine of creation as a vital part of its system, I 
wonder whether it does not need the mediating assistance of the liturgy. Liturgy has 
always mediated between the faith and the world of art and nature, and sometimes 
it has mediated so thoroughly that through it idolatry has invaded the faith. But the 
antidote to this is not the elimination of the liturgy ... Perhaps the best example of 
how the worship life of the Church is meeting the arts today is modern architecture, 
where our congregations have shown more openness to new forms than they have in 
music, sculpture, painting, or poetry...” It is not by accident that Pelikan should 
discuss art in a lecture on “Luther and the Liturgy,” or that in the Roman Catholic 
liturgical document Mediator Dei the late Pope Pius XII should also give directions 
for sacred art, or that the Lutheran Ernest B. Koenker in his brilliant book The 
Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church should devote a full chapter 
to Christian art, or that there now exists in Lutheranism an organization for the dis- 
cussion of “WORSHIP, Music and the ARTS.” Art has long been married to the 
liturgy. Perhaps in making it a happy marriage the problem can be solved. 


A proper sacramental approach to worship will lead to a clearer view of the nature 
and place of sacred art. Here the so-called “high church” clergy in Lutheranism 
should provide leadership. “A high art,” says Ernest B. Koenker, “indicates not only 
that we think highly and greatly of God but that our religion has penetrated to the 
very depth of our being.” ** Unfortunately, some of the most blatant, unliturgical bad 
art can be found in many “liturgical” parishes. Their pastors have sensed a yearning 
for art on the part of the people, and have responded with statues, stained glass win- 
dows, mosaics and paintings—but the response has been wrongly guided. Poor art, 
no matter how sincere or noble the intentions that brought it into the House of God, 
is still poor art. Koenker concludes that, “... poor art is not simply a matter of bad 
taste but a sign of = religion.” Or, perhaps on the other hand, the ill-choice of art 
can only be blamed on a misunderstanding of the relationship between theology and 
art, and the part art plays in worship. In either case it is clear where a solution to the 
problem should begin. 


The laity’s part in sacred art concludes this article with a paraphrase of the open- 
ing quotation from Mr. Blue: ‘Tell your people to immerse themselves in the fresh 
waters of the faith and come up, vibrant, clean, alert to the world around them. Then 


they are ready to accept eternal truth in living terms, eternal beauty in vivid images 
of the present.” 


1Myles Connolly, Mr. Blue, (Image Books, 1954), pp. 95-96. 


2Christian art, religious art and church art will be used in this paper as synonymns of 
sacred art. 


3Jaroslav Pelikan, More About Luther (Martin Luther Lectures—Vol. 2), (Decorah, 
Iowa: Luther College Press, 1958), “Luther and the Liturgy,” pp. 60-61. 


4Service Book of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church, (New York: Association 
Press, revised edition of 1922), p. 174. 


5St. Leo the Great, Sermon 21, from the Lectionary, The Book of Hours, (Dourgne-Tarn, 
France: Editions D’Encalcat), p. 36. 


6Godfrey Diekmann, Worship, (Vol. XXXII, 3; February, 1958), p. 119. 
7Martin Luther, Operationes in Psalmos, W. A. v, 543, 16:21. 


8Kilian McDonnell, Worship, (Vol. XXXII, 3; February, 1958), “The Meaning of Tra- 
dition”, p. 153. 
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Church Life in Norway 


Aksel Solbu 


Christianity was introduced into Norway around the year 1000 A.D., and in the 
martyr king St. Olav (d. 1030) the country obtained a saint whose fame extended 
far beyond its boundaries. The Church of Norway became Evangelical Lutheran in 
1537 at the time of the Reformation. 


Church and State 


Norway's Constitution of 1814 stipulates that “‘the evangelical religion is the of- 
ficial religion of the state.” But at the same time, the constitution puts the entire 
administration of the Church under the state. In general this condition has continued 
until our time, with the result that the Norwegian Church today is more closely tied 
to the state than any other Church. About 96 percent of the population belong to 
the Norwegian Church, and almost all children are baptized and confirmed. In addi- 
tion, the public schools give quite solid confessional instruction in religion, but in 
recent years the number of hours have been reduced steadily. The ecclesiastical bodies 
are only advisory and cannot make any vital decisions definitively. During the German 
occupation (1940-45) the Church broke with the Nazi administration in 1942. On 
Easter Sunday the manifesto, ‘The Church’s Foundation” (Kirkens Grunn) was read 
from the pulpits. It declares the Church’s sovereignty in all internal and spiritual 
questions. Many people considered it as our sixth confessional document, along with 
the five old ones: the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, Luther's Small 
Catechism, and the Augsburg Confession. When the bishops renewed their ties with 
the legal authorities after the end of the occupation in May, 1945, they made refer- 
ences to “The Church’s Foundation.” But the government’s Department of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs in its reply ignored it, so it has never been recognized by the state. The 
hopes which had been held in churchly circles that the Church would have more free- 
dom after the war did not materialize. The new Church Order of 1953 was only a 
codification of earlier church laws. In recent years, moreover, tension between the 
Church and the state has steadily increased. 


The Rev. Aksel Solbu is pastor at Nore i Numedal, Norway. 
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The Pietistic Past 


It has been necessary to emphasize this marked state-church system as a back- 
ground for understanding the particular course which church life has taken in Nor- 
way. Pietism became stronger in Norway than in any other country except Finland. 
The first Norwegian lay preacher, Hans Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824), is still spoken 
of with the greatest reverence. But the new evangelical influence of the Swede C. O. 
Rosenius, and above all the radical influence of the Dane Séren Kierkegaard, has had 
greater significance in recent times. Kierkegaard’s “The Moment” (Ojeblikket) , 
which has been widely read in Norway since its publication in 1855, became an 
arsenal for both the most radical low-church pietists, and for the cultural radicals 
who scorn Christianity. For over a hundred years from the time of Hauge, religious 
life in Norway was marked by a series of revivals, mostly of a pietistic nature. In the 
period of the Enlightenment and at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
clergy regarded more highly their civil function in the state bureaucracy which they 
had received from the King, than their office in the Church which they often forgot 
they had received from God. The revival movements, which had many ingredients 
of a social and national nature, were often strongly critical of the clergy on social, 
national, and religious grounds. Since the state governed the Church, the revivals 
led to the formation of a large number of independent religious organizations and 
societies for all aspects of inner and foreign mission activity. They were on the whole 
markedly “low-church.”” The slogan was, “In the Church but not under the Church.” 
The relationship of the societies to the Church varies. A number of them have clergy- 
men in their organizations, but only one, the Norwegian Seamen’s Mission, places 
its pastors directly under the supervision of one of the Church’s bishops. Farthest 
to the left is the Norwegian Lutheran Mission Association (N.L.M.S.), which re- 
jects both ordination and office, prefers “lay communion” in private circles, and 
often holds its meetings at the same time as High Mass in the parish church. 


For a long time there was little other influence in Norway. About a hundred years 
ago Wilhelm Andreas Wexels was a priest in Oslo. He was indeed the most out- 
standing churchman in Norway in the nineteenth century. He was influenced by the 
Dane Grundtvig and the German Wilhelm Loehe, and was markedly “‘high-church” 
in his views. But in the 1870s, after his death, the pietists and the state authorities 
united to supress the so-called “‘Churchly View” (Kirkelige Anskuelse), of which 
Wexels had been the leader. The missionary bishop, Hans Schreuder, who started 
Norwegian missionary work in South Africa, was also “high-church,” but he later 
came into conflict with the Norwegian Missionary Society (N.M.S.) which later has 
not recognized bishops. Schreuder’s work was thereafter taken over in its most im- 


portant aspects by the E.L.C. (the major Norwegian background church body in the 
United States) . 


We should not forget the positive aspects of pietism and the revival movement: 
earnestness, zeal for missions and Christian education, loyalty to the Bible and the 
Confessions. The first 30 years of this century was marked by a bitter struggle be- 
tween pietism and liberal theology. Theologically speaking, the liberal forces were 
driven back. But they, nevertheless, won a strong foothold among the people. This 
is apparent in the manner in which the Norwegian press handles religious questions. 
The pietistic revival movements have ebbed; their inner strength is increasingly on 
the decline, but the powerful external organizational apparatus remains. Within 
wide circles the chairmen and general secretaries of the societies are more highly re- 
spected than the bishops of the Church. The constant emphasis on the subjective, 
“the individual” and his God—while the Church and the Sacraments fell into the 
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background—has revealed by degrees more and more of its unfortunate effects. Nor- 
wegian Christianity has also to a large degree been a Good Friday Christianity, 
lacking the joy, jubilation, and praise of Easter. 


Churchly Renewal 


In recent years we can see the beginning of a churchly revival, even if it has not 
advanced as far in Norway as in many other places. The liturgical revival began in 
1889 when the old Church Ritual was replaced by a new Altar Book (agenda), 
which was again revised in 1920. While the old Church Ritual of 1685 was based 
on Luther’s Deutsche Messe, the two revisions of 1889 and 1920 approach more 
and more the Formula Missae. At the first revision the Confession with the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sursum Corda, Vere Dignum, and Benedictus were introduced; and 
in 1920 the Agnus Dei was introduced, and the Prayer of the Church was moved 
from the pulpit to the altar. The Apostles’ Creed is the only one used liturgically, 
and the Agnus Dei together with the Our Father is placed before the Words of 
Institution. The Altar Book is law in Norway, so there is consequently a very pro- 
nounced liturgical uniformity. 


The man who more than anyone else was active in the revisions of 1889 and 1920 
was Gustav Jensen, dean of the Oslo Cathedral. He also labored for Communion in 
every Mass. But one can hardly call him “high-church”. He desired to eliminate 
the Mass vestments, which have been in continuous use in the Norwegian Church 
since the Reformation. Thanks to the energetic opposition of the Bishop of Bergen, 
Peter Hognestad (1866-1931), the Mass vestments were retained, but their use was 
somewhat reduced. The Norwegian Mass vestments are: the surplice, which has de- 
veloped from the old super-pellicium and not from the alb; and the chasuble. Stoles 
are not used. The bishops wear a pectoral cross and a cope. While red vestments 
were practically the only ones used at the beginning of the century, the use of the 
different liturgical colors has become steadily more common since 1930. 


A new revision of the liturgical books, the Altar Book, the Lectionary, and the 
Hymnbook, is planned. Church singing in Norway is generally not very good, and is 
quite romantic. A number of church musicians are working energetically for a revival 
of the pure churchstyle. In particular, Per Steenberg (1870-1947) should be men- 
tioned. His choral book appeared after his death. In recent years the society Musica 
Sacra has worked for a revival of the Lutheran chorale and the Gregorian chant. 
A leading figure in this field is the Rev. Dr. Helge Faehn, the outstanding liturgical 
expert in the Norwegian Church today. A small Norwegian breviary was published in 
1948 by Pastor Agnar Sandvik of Trondheim. Otherwise, we have made little prog- 
ress in renewing the prayer hours. 


As a pioneer of churchly renewal in Norway one should mention the Rev. Mikael 
Hertzberg (1874-1927). He was ascetic, strongly interested in social problems, and 
liturgically bent—a John-like figure, rather unique in Norwegian Church life. He 
was consumed with fervor for the unity of the Church. In order to reestablish Com- 
munion fellowship, he wished to reintroduce the Apostolic succession. In 1920 he 
formed a group called Pro Ecclesia which had a pioneer trail-blazing task. But the 
members were quite romantically and esthetically inclined, and lacked realism and 
intellectual breadth. The learned church historian, Dr. Oluf Kolsrud (1885-1945) 
had a unique position. He was truly catholic-minded. His work on the history of the 
Norwegian Church in the middle ages appeared posthumously in 1958. 


Pastor Hans Ording (1884-1952), later professor of dogmatics, founded in 1934 
the brotherhood, Ordo Crucis, which gained as members quite a few young priests 
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and theologians, and later laymen. The goal was primarily an improvement of the 
member's own spiritual life through private confession, regular prayer and Commu- 
nion, and retreats. The group has been significant. But after Ording’s death in par- 
ticular, it is difficult to equate it with the German Michaelsbruderschaft or with the 
corresponding Swedish brotherhoods. A number of years ago a prominent member of 
Ordo Crucis favored an unimpaired preservation of the state’s ecclesiastical admin- 
istration, and recently its leader favored the ordination of women, something which 
as yet has not occurred in Norway. Hence, Ordo Crucis can hardly be regarded any 
longer as representative of the liturgical movement. 


In the realm of theology there has appeared, particularly since the war, a neo- 
orthodox line which has become increasingly dominant. It stands in opposition to 
both pietism and liberal theology. A leading neo-orthodox theologian is the Bishop 
of Tunsberg, the Rev. Dr. Bjarne Skard, a learned scholar in the fathers of the 
Apostolic Church. 


Communions Increasing 


Church attendance in Norway is not large. A careful investigation in 1956 indi- 
cated that on the average 2.7 percent of the members of a congregation attend church 
on an ordinary Sunday. It should be noted, however, that in the cities there are 
parishes with 25,000 people, three or four priests, and only one church building; 
and in the country parishes of 1000 square miles, 3000-4000 people, four church 
buildings, and one priest. In recent years, many new churches have been built, and 
more pastors assigned. But the servicing of the congregations is still wholly in- 
adequate. The most encouraging aspect of Norwegian Church life in recent times 
is the steady increase in the number of communicants. From the end of the last 
century until the first World War, the number was steadily declining. But then a 
change came, and since then it has steadily increased. It is not only that more people 
come to the Lord’s Table, but also that people come more often. At a Mass with 
only 25 persons present, often 15-20 will commune. In the towns and in the larger 
places in the countryside, a full Mass with Communion is usually celebrated every 
Sunday, as well as in practically all parishes in Oslo. The Confession Service, on the 
other hand, has in many congregations fallen into complete disuse, and a renewal of 
ptivate confession is proceeding only slowly. A well-known priest in Oslo recently 


stated that on an average he had one visit a day from some one seeking to make 
confession. 


The churchly revival in Norway is often subject to suspicions, and in general meets 


with great difficulties and much opposition. But we dare say, nevertheless, that with 
God’s help, it advances. 


The Church of the first centuries, consisting of people who had en- 
tered the Church out of deep convictions, assembled on Sunday as the 
“ecclesia orans.” It was a body, not an aggregation of individuals only, 
which prayed and celebrated the sacrament as a corporate action. It was 
the people of God, the body of Christ at prayer. ‘Al Catholic liturgies 
have preserved this character as the people of God at prayer. 


—Hermann Sasse in This Is My Body (Augsburg) 
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Editorial Correspondence 


VALPARAISO INSTITUTE FOR LITURGICAL STUDIES 


The eleventh annual Institute for Liturgical Studies, sponsored by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, was held on the university campus June 2-4, 1959. Meeting at the same time 
was the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds, Sessions were held in the Student 
Union building, with services in the new Memorial Chapel of the university, at 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


The program of the Institute for Liturgical Studies centered around the theme, 
“In Which Christian Church He Daily and Richly Forgives All Sins,” that is, around 
the practice of confession and absolution. The discussions made clear the difficulties 
inherent in this phase of the liturgical movement’s program, while at the same time 
giving some concrete help toward a deepening and renewal of the Church’s under- 
standing of the ‘Sacrament of Repentance.” 


The essays of the first day, in which the Liturgical Institute held joint sessions with 
the Altar Guild Federation, were not relevant to the theme of the Institute. The 
Rev. Richard Jesse, pastor of Gloria Dei Church, Detroit, lectured on ‘‘Gestures, 
Postures, and Positions—A Study of the Theology Underlying the Movement of the 
Liturgist.” The essayist wisely substituted the term “‘officiant’”’ for “liturgist’’, but 
concentrated more on a description of the specific gestures and positions involved in 
the various parts of the Liturgy than on the theological grounding of these usages. 


Professor Richard R. Caemmerer, Jr., of the university's department of art, spoke on 
“Visual Arts and the Liturgy,” giving a brief but helpful explanation of the profession 
of the artist and his contribution to the Church. He Fistinguished between religious art 
(which leads the beholder to spiritual will, religious feeling) , sacred art (which deals 
with a religious subject), and liturgical art (which must satisfy the needs of worship). 
The latter category of art, he emphasized, must have a teaching function, governed by 
objective truth. It must be pertinent rather than pretty, and its “popularity” is not 
a criterion of its value. Liturgical art, like the Liturgy itself, must glorify God, but 
it must also be intelligible to man. Yet the mere recognition of God in and by art 
does not necessarily imply the worship of him by it. Liturgical art must be an on- 
going experience, not just illustration. If it is =a explained and dropped, it is 
not true art. We must be able to use, more than understand, true liturgical art. 


The lectures of the second and third days of the Liturgical Institute centered spe- 
cifically on the announced theme. Dr. Robert C. Schultz of Valparaiso’s Department 
of Religion gave a long, scholarly paper entitled, ““A Historical Survey of the The- 
ology of Private Absolution.” The thesis upon which this excellent essay was based 
was that the theology of private confession and absolution before the Reformation 
was vitiated by a denial of the life-long validity of Baptism. The Reformers reoriented 
their thinking to emphasize daily contrition based on a return to Baptism. Before 
this third sacrament, as our confessions describe it, can be fully restored, it will be 
necessary for the Church to restore emphasis on the ongoing validity of Baptism. 
Dr. Schultz maintains that when private confession and absolution is oriented to 
preparation for Holy Communion, it declines. (Why go to confession to receive the 
same forgiveness you are about to receive in Communion?) We must maintain the 
independent validity of this means of grace as a return to baptismal grace. 


It is impossible to summarize here the detailed historical study of the varying 
emphases that entered into the Church’s theory and practice of confession and abso- 
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lution from biblical times to the present, as characterized in Dr. Schultz’s paper. It 
is clear that Christ made provision for the forgiveness of the penitent and that the 
apostles actually did bestow such forgiveness. But down through the centuries the 
various elements involved in this act have been alternately emphasized and variously 
defined, namely the elements of satisfaction, confession, contrition, and absolution. 
The interweaving and tension between these elements will make for fascinating read- 
ing when this essay is published. 


The sound historical and theological work of this first essay on the main theme 
provided good grounding for the following more practical papers. Professor Ken- 
neth Korby of the university described ““A Suggested Program for the Reintroduction 
of Private Absolution in Our Parishes.” Beginning with a theological rationale of his 
own, Pastor Korby went on to outline several points toward the accomplishment of 
such a program. First, he emphasized that the pastor must have his own confessor 
and make use of private confession in his own life. Then, he must announce regular 
times when he will be available to hear confession; this should ordinarily take place 
in the church building, and the confessor should be vested as for a service. The peni- 
tent should be instructed how to examine himself, his relationship to God and neigh- 
bor, especially when he is inexperienced at it. The actual form of confession should 
follow that given by Martin Luther in the Small Catechism (‘‘Pray, Propose to Me a 
Brief Form of Confession’), or a close adaptation of it. The confessor’s chief task 
is to /isten, though he may aid the penitent to express himself, and to come to an 
understanding of the true nature of sin in order that unnecessary rambling and con- 
fession of imaginary sins may be avoided. After confession has been made, he 
should pose the question, in the light of the confession, “What do you want of 
God?” and then if necessary instruct the penitent in the meaning of absolution. The 
confessor then rises, lays his hands on the head of the person seeking absolution, 
and absolves him. Finally, he instructs him to make restitution where this is applic- 
able, unless such action would perchance cause more trouble for a person against 
whom an offense has been committed. 


Discussion following this lecture was led by the Rev. Dr. Berthold von Schenk, 
pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, New York City, who cited instances from personal 
experience of the difficulty of reintroducing private confession. He felt that our 
people have a sense of unreality about this practice, and with few exceptions, will 
not come. He recommended the use of frequent confessional services with individual 
absolutions at the altar rail as an alternative approach to reemphasis on this sacrament. 


The final lecture was entitled “Helping People to Confess—the Relationship Be- 
tween Counselling and Absolution,” and was given by Professor Frederic Norstad of 
Luther Seminary, St. Paul. The emphasis here was not so much on the formal rite 
of confession and absolution as on the process of pastoral counselling, though it was 
indicated that the latter will often lead to and include the former. Pastoral counsel- 
ling was defined as a five-way relationship in three stages: that is, a relationship, 
between a pastor and his parishioner, both of whom are in relationship to the three 
Persons of the Godhead. While counselling begins with listening, it must go beyond 
this to an examination of the problem in depth beginning in the first article of the 
Creed, by helping the counselee to understand that he is a creature of God that he 
might be a child of God, and the “‘bedrock’”’ rather than “pebble” nature of sin in 
human life. The healing process continues in the second article, as the counselee 
finds forgiveness and acceptance in Jesus Christ. The work of the Holy Spirit—the 
third article—must not be neglected, for this is where one finds continuing grace 
for growth, maturity, and healing in the fellowship of the Body of Christ. Dr. Nor- 
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stad emphasized the place of the Sacraments in the counselling process, calling the 
Holy Communion the most important factor of all in the spiritual healing process. 


Additional lectures presented to the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds on 
June 3 were ‘“The Devotional Life of the Altar Guild and the Altar Guild Member,” 
by the Rev. Raymond G. Moelter, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Marysville, Michigan; 
and “Maintaining High Standards in Our Altar Guilds” by the Rev. Cyril M. Wis- 
mar, pastor of Covenant Church, Maple Heights, Ohio. 


The services of the Institute were held in the new chapel of Valparaiso University, 
itself an unusual and impressive example of modern church architecture. Vespers 
were sung and Compline said each evening, and the Eucharist was celebrated each 
morning by the pastor of the local parish of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
Immanuel Church, according to the rite of the Synodical Conference. Preachers at 
the celebrations were the Rev. Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of the university; and 
the Rev. Herbert Lindemann, chairman of the institute. The worship life of the con- 
ference was worthy of the setting and the occasion, except for the omission of the 
people’s participation in the offering. 


The evenings were marked by performances, in the chapel, by ‘The Bishop’s 
Company”, a travelling religious drama group. A dramatization of C. S. Lewis’ 
“The Great Divorce,” and Christopher Fry’s, “The Boy With a Cart,” were given. 


Attendance at this year’s conference was the largest ever, with 134 registered for 
the Institute for Liturgical Studies and 133 for the Federation of Lutheran Altar 
Guilds. The closing business session included a discussion on the publication of 
essays from past conferences. The secretary reported that financial reasons may 
make necessary the collection of only the more outstanding essays not printed else- 
where into one volume which would be published and sold through regular chan- 
nels, rather than distributed privately to those attending the Institute. Next year’s 
conference will probably be held at Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


—G.C.S. 


L.S.W.M.A. CONFERENCE AT WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


The second annual conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and 
the Arts met on the campus of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, June 10-12, 
1959. The conference combined lectures, commission meetings, exhibits, recitals, and 
the ever valuable element of “fellowship” into three fascinating days. Registration 
totalled 188. 


Keynoting the conference events were the lectures by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, not on the an- 
nounced topic of ‘The Post-Modern Man and the Problem of Response,” but on 
‘An Inquiry into the Relation of Theology and the Arts.” Bypassing the relationshi 
between theology and worship as too large a subject to handle within the allotted 
time (and thus also effectively underscoring the fact that worship is not just another 
one of the “arts,” as some people in the Society seem to think, and as the name 
of the Society itself seems to imply), Dr. Sittler dealt with the possibility of a 
“theology of art,” and denied that there is any such animal! “While there are 
styles of art, there is no such thing as a Christian art or architecture,” Dr. Sittler main- 
tained. ‘‘Art forms called ‘Christian’ are a fusion of a specifically Christian intention 
and an accidentally available cultural style.” Christian faith should understand that 
it is bereft of all its former cultural alliances in its attempt to express the Gospel 
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in our time. We have come to the “end of the road” in our attempt to find a speci- 
fically Christian art, just as Soren Kierkegaard did in the area of philosophy of re- 
ligion. He saw that there were no philosophical alliances which could verify 
Christian truth, but by his verbal skill as an artist, through the method of indirect 
communication, he was able to embody the content of the Gospel. Likewise there are 
no artistic alliances which are essential to Christianity; but art, by indirect communi- 
cation, can become a vehicle for proclamation. Our inability to “pin down” a 
Christian art is no cause for discouragement, however. For theology’s object—God— 
and art’s object—man and nature—are related in creation and redemption. We know 
God only in His “masks,” one of which is culture. Culture is not divorced from 
God, but is not identical with the will of God, either. Art can serve a cultus that 
calls itself Christian, but it is not ‘‘Christian art.” 


Sittler’s main thesis and specific parts of his argument were called into question 
by subsequent speakers, but it seemed to this reviewer that no really effective an- 
swer was presented to his main point. It is obvious, however, that this whole question 
of the relation of theology and art will continue to be a central concern of the 
Society, and rightly so. It is by encouraging discussion of this basic kind that the 


group can make a most valuable contribution both to theology and to the philosophy 
and practice of art. 


An important part of the Society's annual conferences are the meetings of the 
twelve commissions on theology, liturgy, hymnology, and the various artistic fields and 
disciplines. Most of these groups met. to formulate statements of their goals and 
functions for incorporation in the Society’s constitution. It was unfortunate that the 
commission on theology and certain other commissions were unable to meet due to the 
absence of their chairmen or general lack of support. The commission on liturgy 
produced the following tentative statement, which was submitted to the executive 
committee of the Society for editing and to next year’s conference for final decision: 


Recognizing that faith is the essence of worship, and that the historic liturgy 
as expressed in the Lutheran rite is the Church’s Spirit-guided channel for the 
encounter with and celebration of the gracious presence of God, this commission 
shall foster and engage in study, experimentation and education for the edifi- 
cation of the Body of Christ to the glory of God. 


Each commission also discussed projects in which it would like to engage during 
the coming year. Among those which will be considered by the Liturgical commission 
is the production of a motion picture or filmstrip interpretation of the Service. 


An excellent group of exhibits had been arranged on architecture, the graphic 
arts, the fine arts, historical music, and floral arrangement. A lively series of bulletin 
covers for the Church Year, commissioned by the Society, was on display as one of 
the first tangible results of the group’s concern for improved artistic expression in 
the service of the Church. The floral display, including arrangements interpreting all 
the major feasts and seasons of the Church Year, was especially fascinating. The ar- 
rangements, intended for use in narthex, school, or home were done by Mr. L. J. 
Tolle, Jr., of Michigan State University. 


Several excellent concerts and recitals of music, and one dramatic presentation, 
punctuated the conference. The musical presentations and the musician participants 
in the conference were clear evidence of the strength of the Lutheran heritage in 
this artistic field. It is obvious that we are not yet so highly developed in our culti- 
vation of the other artistic disciplines, but there were encouraging evidences of im- 
provement in the Church’s use of architecture, the fine arts, literature, and drama. 
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Disturbing, however, is the tendency to let sacred music degenerate into the concert 
hall performance. It loses something when it is presented with orchestra or choir 
blocking the view of the altar. Sacred music can be liturgical music, but only when 
it is set within the context of the Liturgy of the Day, as the cantatas of J. S. Bach, 
for example, were originally intended to be used. 


A number of general reactions to the conference are worth noting here. The 
need to cover such a wide area of concern as is implied in “Worship, Music, and 
the Arts” tends to make for “too much” in a three-day conference. Dr. Sittler’s pre- 
sentation, while not concerned with liturgy, was general enough to be extremely 
helpful to everyone. Some of the other presentations, particularly the symposia, tried 
to cover too much specific territory. This is not to say that there were not some 
very valuable discussions involved, particularly Mr. Jan Bender’s contribution to the 
symposium on “Contemporary Art and Music in Liturgical Worship.” Another 
weakness of the conference was the paucity of opportunities for worship itself, Matins 
was sung one morning, the Litany the next—that was all. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated each morning by a pastor attending the conference, in the divinity school 
chapel, but this was not a part of the conference program, either officially or unoffi- 
cially, and attendance was limited. 


The periodical Response, the official organ of the Society, was available at the 
conference, and evidenced a most attractive format and generally solid content. 
We of UNA SANCTA are a little puzzled by the editorial comment that “America 
still does not have a non-Roman Catholic periodical on Christian worship and its 
arts which strives to be more than newsy in character.’’ But this does not prevent 
us from welcoming Response, with the hope that it will be a really useful inter- 
preter of Lutheran thinking in the particular areas of the worship life which it has 
staked out as its field of concern. 


A word of gratitude must be spoken concerning the careful preparations and 
cordial welcome extended by Wittenberg College. The effective character of the 
general leadership of the L.S.W.M.A. must also be noted. It promises a growing 
and maturing involvement of the Society in the life of the Church which can only 
mean its enrichment. 


—G.C.S. 


WHAT IS THIS CHURCH CALLED LUTHERAN? 
by John H. Tietjen 
This article from the Holy Week, 1959 issue of UNA SANCTA is now available as 


a four page tract. It is recommended for distribution on or about Reformation Day. 
Order your copies now before this limited printing is exhausted. 


8c each 


Where remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. Send 
orders to: 


UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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The Altar Guild 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN ALTAR GUILDS 


The question is often asked, How does the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds 
function, and, How does it help its member guilds? It is hoped that this report will 
adequately answer these questions, and at the same time touch a spark in Lutheran 
Churches of other localities for similar action. It is with this anticipation that we 
comply with the request of Pastor Ruoss to submit our experiences and accomplish- 
ments. 


The Federation was organized at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1946, Little did the small 
band of charter members realize the results which would gradually come about 
through their longing for greater knowledge and ability to glorify God in His 
sanctuary, and to encourage other altar guilds. Our membership in Ohio has grown 
to 33 guilds, with an added 20 in the states of Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 


L.A.M.P. Meetings 


It is with many happy memories that we look back upon the years of working 
together through our Liturgical Arts Mastery Project meetings (L.A.M.P.). These 
are held on no definite schedule, but are called when the need or interest arises for 
discussion or instruction on a specific subject. At the first one, proper paraments and 
linens were explained, together with their traditional symbolic meanings. Slides were 
purchased and records made for circulation among our member groups for educa- 
tional advancement. For the past several years this circulation has become easier 
through the availability of a colored film strip of 105 frames. 


Our next outstanding L.A.M.P. meeting took place in a downtown clubroom 
at which 25 women enjoyed lunching together and discussing church needlework. 
Ten days later these women met for their first lesson in this art. Those in attendance 
that night will never forget it. No buzz session was ever livelier—questions 
“popped” from all corners of the room. We had interested the president of the 
Ohio Diocese of a Altar Guilds to become our teacher, in which 
capacity she has continued for the past ten years, holding separate classes for each 
member guild. The results have gone far beyond our original expectations. Hun- 
dreds of hours (to say nothing of the savings of countless hundreds of dollars) have 
been contributed by loving hearts and hands to beautify our local sanctuaries, with 
the goal held constantly before the eyes of all: that God specified the very best in 
material and workmanship for the Tabernacle, and we who are privileged to serve 
Him in His sanctuaries should give no less, whether that be in the form of needle- 
work, serving our regular term in the sacristy, or arranging and delivering flowers 
to those unable to worship with us. 


At one of our annual meetings several years ago, a workshop became another 
L.A.M.P. objective. It was held in a large room in one of our churches. Once again 
the enthusiasm of the altar guild member was at its highest peak. Everything from 
the making of a parament step by step, to the finished product, was demonstrated and 
displayed. One of our ladies was present with her iron and board to demonstrate 
how to iron a fair linen so that it would not ripple at the edges when laid upon 
the altar. Pulpit falls and lectern falls, chalice veils and burses, corporals and puri- 
ficators, stoles and baptismal napkins, were all there for examination, in the making 
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and in finished form. Requests for information on this workshop are still being 
received from far corners. 


Church tours were also requested for L.A.M.P. gatherings. Many new church 
buildings have been built in the Cleveland area during the past decade, and some 
of our annual meetings have been held in them, at which meetings church tours 
were arranged. Other church tours were conducted, to non-liturgical as well as 
liturgical churches, running the gamut provided by the American church scene. 


For the past three years, L.A.M.P. meetings have taken on a new form—annual 
retreats to improve and enrich our devotional life through broader knowledge and 
understanding of the Liturgy, as well as suggestions for ways to improve our week- 
day devotional life. 


Another endeavor which has prospered resulted when we asked our member 
groups to solicit a ten cent donation from each of their members for the purpose of 
establishing reference and circulating copies of books pertaining to our altar guild 
work and to our worship life, for placement in the main branch of our public 
library. New books are added as published. 


“Sharing” 

Our informal paper, Sharing, has filled another gap. Today it enjoys a circulation 
of over one thousand copies, and, because of its method of circulation, reaches many 
more readers. Member groups receive three subscriptions gratuitously, and a fourth 
copy is mailed separately to their pastor. Additional subscriptions are available to them 
for 25 cents each, mailed to the same address. With few exceptions, one subject only 
is covered in each issue. The material contained therein is indicative of the scope 
of its objectives, covering such subjects as candles, devotional life, bells, etc. 


Sharing is published five times each fiscal year, September, November, January, 
March, and May. Individual subscriptions have never been solicited, as, like many 
publications of its type, it is not self-supporting, and our annual dues are only $2.00 
per member guild. It is our hope, if funds are available, to publish in book form 
a summary of the ten years of Sharing, completed with the May issue of this year. 


Florence M. Steffen 


Miss Florence M. Steffen is executive directress of the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the New Testament the Church as the priestly people of God offers 
its spiritual sacrifices. Such offerings are the bodies of the Christians, 
i.e., their whole lives, prayers, and confession, and the gifts of brotherly 
love which have always been connected with the Holy Communion. Such 
gifts were put on the Lord’s Table and administered by the deacons to 
the least of Christ’s brethren who represent Christ Himself. 


—Hermann Sasse in This Is My Body (Augsburg) 
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Book Reviews 


THIS IS MY BODY. Luther’s Contention for the Real Presence in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. By Hermann Sasse. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1959. 
xii+420 pages. $7.00. 


This book is indeed the “pearl of great price!’ It has been the opinion of this 
reviewer for many years that the truly great book on the Sacrament of the Altar, if 
it was ever to be written, would have to be written by a Lutheran theologian. Since 
these are so rare, we have almost despaired. But here it is! It is surely the most 
thorough and scholarly treatment on this subject to be published in the English 
language. On the history and significance of the Marburg Colloquy we have nothing 
else in English that remotely approaches it. Buy this book, and read it! 


Hermann Sasse is widely known for his unequivocal apologetic on behalf of historic 
Lutheranism voiced in an earlier book translated into English, Here We Stand, Fol- 
lowing World War II he moved frbm his native Germany, where he was for many 
years professor of Church History at Erlangen, to Australia, where he serves on the 
faculty of Immanuel Seminary, North Adelaide. He has acquired a command of the 
English language, and this book, though incorporating material from some of his 
German writings, has been written in English. Prompting its publication are several 
factors. The lifelong study of the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament by Prof. Sasse, 
and his obvious personal devotion to the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
shine through these pages. Ecumenical discussions on the nature of the Eucharist, and 
negotiations with intercommunion in view, have made it imperative that the Lutheran 
position be clarified, particularly as there has been an observable tendency for some 
Lutheran representatives to abandon the confessional position of our Church with 
respect to the Real Presence. Such a book as this is needed because, in Dr. Sasse’s 
words, “‘the acceptance or rejection of the Real Presence means, as Luther clearly saw, 
the acceptance or rejection of God’s Word. Just as the Church stands or falls with 
the Gospel, so she stands or falls with the Sacrament of the Altar” (p. 407). 


The bulk of the book traces the history of the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
period of the Reformation, beginning with the medieval background, and the devel- 
opment of the views of Luther and Zwingli. The heart of the story is found in the 
great controversy between the two Reformers, leading up to and culminating in the 
Marbury Colloquy. Particularly interesting is the insight Sasse gives on Zwingli. 
Luther rises to greater heights in contrast. In spite of the Roman errors of transub- 
stantiation, withholding the cup, and the sacrifice of the Mass, Luther “would regard 
the Roman doctrine a lesser heresy than Zwingli’s denial of the Real Presence and 
of the nature of the sacraments as ‘instruments’ of God's grace.” 


The story continues in the chapter on ‘The Aftermath” which includes the crypto- 
Calvinist controversy and the final answer of the Lutheran Church in the Formula 
of Concord. The most important section of the book, however, is the final sixty 
pages on “The Sacrament and the Lutheran Church Today.” It is here that the 
traditional issues are interpreted for our time and the contemporary relevance of 
Luther’s stubborn stand is made crystal clear. The issue between Lutheran and 
Reformed, both Zwinglians and Calvinists, is shown to be the same as it was at the 
Reformation. 


Sasse makes clear that the heart of the position of Luther and the Lutheran 
Church on the doctrine of the Real Presence is found in the statement: ‘“The bread 
is the Body of Christ; the wine is the Blood,” without any rationalizing ‘‘explana- 
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tions” or philosophical refinements. He is extremely cautious in the matter of a 
“sacrificial aspect’”’ of the Eucharist. His concern is to maintain Luther’s understanding 
that “the Sacrament is the Gospel.” Hence there can be nothing in it of human 
merit. But while he refuses to allow the term “‘sacrifice’’, there are still certain aspects 
of his presentation which are congruent with the reinterpretation of the sacrificial 
view advanced by Aulen in his recent book, Eucharist and Sacrifice. 


Sasse evidences a warm appreciation of the historic liturgy of the Church, There 
are a few references to the “Liturgical Movement”, some of which indicate a certain 
disapproval, which should be clarified. The “Liturgical Movement” which he has 
in mind seems to be primarily that within the Roman Catholic Church, along with 
certain German evangelical movements influenced by it. It is perhaps excusable that he 
should know little or nothing of the Liturgical Movement in the Lutheran Church 
in America. A thorough knowledge of this movement would make it impossible 
to say so categorically that “no Lutheran Church today could declare (with the 
twenty-fourth article of the Augsburg Confession): ‘It does not appear that the 
Mass is more devoutly celebrated among our adversaries than among ourselves’.”’ For 
there are a number of Lutheran parishes today where the Mass is even more “de- 
voutly celebrated” than at any time since the Reformation, and surely before it. 
It cannot be doubted that the Liturgical Movement in the Lutheran Church in 
America has faithfully contended for the understanding of the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Sacrament, for which Martin Luther made his 
historic stand—and which Herman Sasse also faithfully underscores. 


The doctrine of the Real Presence is one of the liveliest issues in the Church 
today. The opposition within the Lutheran Church to the Liturgical Movement has 
its source in the lack of understanding of the Real Presence. The reason why so 
many Lutherans celebrate the Mass now and then—at best once a month—is because 
so many pastors, who are to be stewards of the mysteries of grace, are not convinced 
of the Real Presence nor of the grace given in the Holy Communion. When Lutherans 
meet together on the Lord’s Day and do not celebrate the Holy Communion, it is a 
denial not only of Baptism, but also of the Real Presence! 


After reading This Is My Body, one finds it difficult to come down to earth, but 
he will at least see modern Lutheranism in its true light of crypto-Calvinism. He will 
also experience the feeling that he has been on holy ground. When Luther was 
still under the spell of St. Augustine he was of the opinion that the Doctor Gratiae 
could also be regarded as a Doctor Eucharistiae. After reading the two books by 
Hermann Sasse, Here We Stand and This Is My Body, we acclaim Hermann Sasse 
the modern Doctor Eucharistiae. What a pity that some Lutheran body in the United 
States does not call this truly Lutheran scholar to a theological seminary. May we 
suggest that a great publishing house like Augsburg engage Dr. Sasse to write and 
write and write. This would help to usher in a theological millenium in the United 
States which is so desperately in need of sacramental theologians, for the theologian 
who is not sacramental simply is not a theologian at all, at least in the catholic 
Lutheran sense. 


Perhaps we have already said enough to indicate that this book contains enough 
of the scholarly, the devotional, and the controversial, to make it required reading for 
scholars, pastors, and laymen alike who want to understand what the Lutheran 
Church’s sacramental faith and life are all about. The quotations from the book 
that are used as “filler” in this issue will help to whet your appetite for a careful 
personal reading of it. This is an important book, Don’t miss it! 


B.v.S., G.C.S. 
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THE SERMON AND THE PROPERS. By Fred H. Lindemann. St. Louis: Conc- 
cordia Publishing House, 1959. Volume III (Trinity Season, First Half), 206 pages, 
$4.50. Volume IV (Trinity Season, Second Half), 230 pages, $4.50. 


Preachers have anxiously awaited the publication of the third and fourth volumes 
of Fred Lindemann’s The Sermon and the Propers. The latest segments of this useful 
series cover the so-called “non-festival’” half of the Church Year. It is one of the 
common regrets of the urban cleric that the non-festival part of the year also includes 
the vacation season, both for himself and the congregation. After a reading of 
Lindemann’s latest volumes, a preacher will leave for his well-earned respite with 
a profound sense of regret and nostalgia. 


Although the season after Pentecost is admittedly not as dramatic as certain 
other canonical seasons, still it possesses many meaningful feast days. Impoverished 
indeed is the parish in which the lesser festivals are not observed with a fall liturgy 
of Word and Sacrament. 


In dealing with these lesser feasts the sainted Pastor Lindemann is often at his 
best. One should be deeply appreciative of his literary efforts in translating the many 
excellent sermons originally preached by the German orthodox theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The value of the spoken word, as transmitted by 
John Gerhard, et al., has not diminished with the passing generations; and as such 
they will enrich and enforce the library of every preacher and theological student. 
In addition, The Sermon and the Propers contains much pertinent autobiographical 
material from the author’s own ministerial experience, which serves as an aid to 
sermonizing on these holy days. 


These books are not designed to function as an “eleventh hour” Godsend for a 
sermon-neglecting preacher; Lindemann’s style cannot be copied without sub- 
tracting from the sum total of his work and destroying also the copying preacher's 
own sermonic creativity and originality. Rather, this work is designed as a help 
toward assimilating the plenitude of evangelical thought which forms the structure 
of the lesser feast days and their respective liturgies. Pastor Lindemann was a 
unique preacher and this work has provided a veritable treasury of homiletic thought 
for the aware cleric. 


The books goad the serious preacher to a deeper study and appreciation of the 
propers of the Christian year. Pastors who make use of these works for reference 
week after week will testify to their originality and keen insights into the lessons 
and liturgies so treated. The Church may well hope that through Lindemann’s work 
a greater application (not merely appreciation) of liturgical preaching may arise in 
her pulpits. 


For a proper evaluation of Fred Lindemann’s work, one must keep in mind his 
thoroughly sacrament-centered theology. Lutheran pastors who take seriously their 
ordination vows will understand and sympathize with such a point of view. A 
weekly celebration of the Mass is not only a Christian (and therefore Catholic) rite, 
but it also provides better opportunity for a sound interpretation of the kerygma. To 
such an end the works of Pastor Lindemann are dedicated. Those who did not fully 


comprehend their ordination vows may yet be moved to offer their people the whole 
Gospel on the Lord’s Day. 


Since the author went to his reward of grace between the completion of the manu- 
script and the date of publication of these last two volumes, the reviewer of his 
works is possessed of a natural hesitation to be critical. The Sermon and the Propers 
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is a work which will not lose its usefulness and incisiveness with the passing of 
time, for the issues delineated within its covers are timeless and y yr to present- 
day situations. It is a book designed for the living parish, for the “alive’’ preacher. 
It would have been better, perhaps, had Pastor Lindemann headed the twenty-sixth 
Sunday after Trinity as the second last Sunday of the Church Year, and the twenty- 
seventh as the last. Attention should be called to this fact and one should also note 
that the propers for these final Sundays should always be used. The concluding days 
of the Trinity Season are strongly eschatological in scope. If this fact were remem- 
bered a better understanding of the Advent days would result, for Advent is, after 
all, both eschatological and anticipatory of the Jogos en sarkos. 


It is not always true that words spoken at the graveside give a literal tribute to 
the departed one. But the words spoken at Fred Lindemann’s interment are excep- 
tional in this respect: “Yea, saith the Spirit, they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” These ‘works’ will indeed follow him. 


Notes and News 


—B.v.$., WT. 


“CATHOLICIZING OR CALVINIZING” 


The “confessional front’’ in the Church of Sweden, organized in opposition to the 
“ordination” of women to the priesthood, is publishing an interesting journal, 
Svensk Pastoraltidskrift. The following article is translated from an editorial by 
C. H. Martling which appeared in the March 19 issue of this year. It is not irrelevant 
to the situation in America. 


“There is so much talk about ‘catholicizing tendencies.’ In certain cases that man- 
ner of speaking has some validity, but most often it only reflects the speaker's ig- 
norance in regard to what is actually involved. The expression ‘high-churchism’ is 
used categorically, generally, without any shading. As popular propaganda against 
that movement, it has not been without progress among those who base their opinion 
more on propaganda than analysis. It is about time that, for a change, we investigate 
the Calvinizing tendencies. The field is rich and the possibilities great. Then we 
would obtain the background, without which the ‘catholicizing high-churchism’ will 
never get its proper perspective. The undertaking would be indeed profitable if we 
dropped the axiom that being protestant is of foremost importance, after which it is 
of little importance whether a movement is Calvinist, Zwinglian, Baptist, or perchance 
evangelical Lutheran. 


“Is it true that the ‘high-church’ movement is so pronouncedly ‘catholicizing’ that 
it is a danger for our Church? That should be easy to determine. Who are they 
who are converted to Rome and from whence do they come? A moment's reflection 
shows that the ‘high-church’ movement is responsible for so miniscule a part of the 
delivery to Rome that against this background all these alleged ‘catholicizing’ ten- 
dencies must be regarded as sensationalism. Not even after the Church Assembly 
of 1958 (which approved the parliamentary authorization of women ‘priests’) have 
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the crowds moved towards Rome. One remains in the Church of Sweden! In regard 
to the clergy, Prof. Wingren maintains that they are too closely bound to the 
ecclesiastical organization to free themselves. The contention is unrealistic to the 
bounds of being slanderous. Is not the explanation perhaps that they love the 
Church of Sweden very much and feel that, despite her shortcomings, she is the 
best of all Churches? 


“If you look at those who are converted to Rome, it is obvious that it is not 
‘high-churchism’ which drives them to Rome. On the contrary it is the most effective 
barrier which we have within our Church against a march to Rome. The ‘converts’ 
come from elsewhere. They are for the most part people who from the depths of 
the agony of the times call for clear answers and definite, guiding standpoints. But 
they received instead viewpoints—‘on the one hand to be sure, but on the other 
hand none the less . . .’ It is worth a good moment's reflection if that which drives 
people to Rome is not chiefly the numbness within our Church in regard to doctrine, 
the diffuse doubt in regard to the Bible, the Church and the Sacraments, for example. 
What role do the Calvanizing tendencies in our ‘free church heritage’ and rational 
theology play in that development? There are good reasons to maintain that these 
two movements may be the most ‘catholicizing’. At times history is ironical towards 
those who use cliches. 


“If we for an interesting change should consider the Calvinizing tendencies, it 
would give a wider and hence a more accurate picture of our churchly situation, 
Many noteworthy phenomena would then fall into an ideologically and theologically 
relevant relationship, for example, the many ‘conversions’ and the steadily increasing 
influence of the ‘high-church’ movement particularly among young people.” 


A NEW TRACT SERIES 


The Society of the Incarnate Word has initiated a series of tracts designed to 
advance the liturgical-sacramental revival in the Lutheran Church. The tracts are 
written in a non-technical style that laymen will find helpful. They are illustrated 
in a modern idiom by Richard Peck, UNA SANCTA cover artist. The first tract in the 
series is entitled ‘The Royal Priesthood—Who Is In It? What Does It Do?” and 
is now available. Other tracts will follow, with the Sacraments and the worship life 
as their subject matter. Copies of the first four-page tract are available at $1.00 for 
50 copies, from the Rev. Daryl Johnson, 4009 Liberty Ave., North Bergen, New 
Jersey. 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA will be dated All Saints’ Day. 


—S 


One of the reasons why the Reformation in some countries within one 
generation swept away the Roman Church and its Mass was the simple 
fact that now for the first time the people of western and northern 
Europe could have a real share in the liturgy, even if it was a poor liturgy 
in many cases. 


—Hermann Sasse in This Is My Body (Augsburg) 
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